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BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN OREGON 

By George H. Himes 

To determine the exact date when the first seeds of Chris- 
tian truth were planted in Oregon soil — meaning historic 
Oregon, or the "Oregon Country," the area bounded on the 
south by the 42d parallel, west by the Pacific Ocean, north by 
the 49th parallel, and east by the summit of the Rock Moun- 
tains — is very difficult. So far as known, the first white men 
known to have set foot on any portion of this soil were Davis 
Coolidge, first mate of the sloop Washington, commanded 
at this time by Capt. Robert Gray, and Robert Haswell, third 
officer of the Columbia, who had been transferred to the sloop 
as second mate, and several of the crew. On or about August 
3, 1788, the little vessel "made a tolerably commodious harbor" 
— presumably Tillamook Bay — when Captain Gray sent the 
officers named ashore with several of the crew, among them 
his colored boy, Marcos, to get some grass and shrubs. The 
latter, having used a cutlass in cutting grass, carelessly stuck 
it in the sand while carrying the grass to the vessel ; whereupon 
a native seized it and ran to the Indian village. Marcos pur- 
sued the thief and seized him by the neck, but was soon over- 
powered by the savages and killed. The officers and men re- 
treated to their boats and rowed to the sloop, followed by the 
natives in canoes, who were checked by swivel fire from the 
sloop. One of the crew was wounded by a barbed arrow. 

The next men to touch the soil of Oregon were Captain Gray 
and his clerk, John Hoskins, "in the jolly-boat," and presuma- 
bly a number of his crew — all going "on shore to take a short 
view of the country," in the afternoon of May 15, 1792, on 
the north bank of the Columbia at a point about twenty miles 
from its mouth. 

Whether Gray or any of his men gave the Indians, 
who were very numerous about the good ship Columbia 
when it was anchored in what is now known as Gray's Bay, 
any hint or suggestion relating to religion in any sense, is not 
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known. There is no doubt, however, that there were white 
men upon the Oregon shore before the date above mentioned, 
but who they were, and where they came from, or whether they 
sought to instill religious convictions of any sort into the minds 
of the natives, is and probably always will be unknown. 

With the advent of the Lewis and Clark Exploring Expedi- 
tion in November, 1805 — the first expedition of the kind sent 
out by the Government of the United States — the John Jacob 
Astor sea expedition in October, 1810, and the Wilson Price 
Hunt party, the overland section of the Astor party, in April, 
1811, the North- West Company in December, 1813, and the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which absorbed the North-West 
Company in 1821 and began active operations in Oregon in 
1824 — there came a considerable number of French Canadian 
employees and traders, most of whom had been trained in the 
Roman Catholic church to some extent. While these men led 
wild lives to a considerable degree, yet they never forget their 
faith, and in every emergency, when danger threatened, they 
appealed to God for succor. However elemental their ideas of 
worship, they probably followed the best light they had at 
the time. In this manner the Indians by whom these trappers 
and traders were surrounded received their first impressions 
of the White Man's "Book of Life," and learned of the "Black 
Gowns" long before they were visited by a priest. 

The Wilson Price Hunt party already alluded to as coming 
overland in 1811-12, endured great hardships and lost a good 
many men by desertion, among them twenty-four Iroquois, 
who had received religious instruction from the Jesuits, or 
"Black Robes," as they were known, belonging to the mission 
near St. Louis. By intermarriage they became members of 
the tribe whose territory was embraced in what is now the 
country in the vicinity of the present city of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Before long they began to yearn for the presence of 
the "Black Robes," and a council was called and the probability 
of securing a visit from them discussed. Finally four braves 
volunteered to go to St. Louis to communicate their desires, 
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and in the spring of 1831 they started eastward and reached 
their destination that fall. Their presence, however, did not 
seem to attract any special attention, since there were many 
Indians about St. Louis at that time. The hardships of the 
journey told heavily upon them, and two became dangerously 
ill and afterwards died. In their sickness both asked to be 
baptized by the black-robed priests, which was done. Their 
Christian names were Narcissa and Paul, and the record is in 
the Cathedral of St. Louis, and both were buried in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery at that place, Narcissa on October 31st and 
Paul, November 17th, 1831. 

The story of the Indians going from the "Oregon Country" 
to St. Louis in search of the white man's "Book of Life" has 
been repeatdly told, but has been doubted in many quarters. 
The above statement with reference to the occurrence was con- 
densed from the writings of Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of 
St. Louis in 1831 ; and a further proof that the Indians ar- 
rived in St. Louis in 1831 may be found in the letter books of 
Gen. William Clark, Governor of Missouri at that time, now 
in possession of the Kansas Historical Society. 

A second deputation was sent in 1832, consisting of one 
Iroquois and his family. He arrived safely in St. Louis, had 
his children baptized, was returning home to his people, with 
the hope of soon having priests in his country, but was killed 
by the Sioux Indians. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, of Canada, who began his career in 
1800 as an employee of the North-West Company, when that 
company was merged into the Hudson's Bay Company in 1821, 
was selected as chief factor to take charge of the combined 
business of both companies in all the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains. He came to Oresron in 1824 and changed 
the headquarters from Astoria to Belle Vue Point — the site of 
the present city of Vancouver — and built a fort there. He 
permitted the employees whose terms of service had expired 
to settle in the Willamette valley and on the Cowlitz river. 
Numbers of these men had married Indian wives, had children, 
and began to wish for the presence of a priest. 
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Upon Dr. McLoughlin's arrival he began the practice at once 
of reading the services of the Episcopal Church every Sunday, 
and frequently would read a chapter in the Bible, a sermon or 
a tract or a prayer. Most of the gentlemen of Fort Van- 
couver, according to Mrs. Whitman, who arrived there in 
September, 1836, were Scotch Presbyterians, and a few were 
Episcopalians. However, many of the laborers were Roman 
Catholics and had a service of their own, at which Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin officiated in French, and sometimes would translate 
a sermon or a tract, but this kind of service was not satisfac- 
tory. Accordingly two petitions were sent to the Bishop on 
Red River for a priest, one on July 3, 1832, and the other on 
February 23, 1833. In response two missionaries were 
granted — Rev. F. N. Blanchet and Rev, Modeste Demers ; but 
they did not arrive at Fort Vancouver until November 24, 
1838, after enduring incredible hardships in coming over the 
northern lake, river and horseback route. These fathers toiled 
alone for four years, and in 1842 were reinforced by two 
more priests. On December 1., 1843, the Oregon Mission was 
erected into a vicariate apostolic. This was erected into an 
ecclesiastical province on July 24, 1846, with three sees — 
Oregon City, Walla Walla and Vancouver Island, Rt. Rev. F. 
N. Blanchet, Rt. Rev. A. M. A. Blanchet, and Rt. Rev. Modeste 
Demers being constituted the presiding Archbishops and 
Bishops respectively, with perhaps forty helpers. 

So much for the planting of the Roman Catholic work. 
Now I will recite the origin of the Protestant work among the 
Indians. 

By the close of the year 1832 the knowledge of the Indians' 
trip to St. Louis became generally known throughout 
Protestant missionary circles, and plans began to be formed 
with reference to responding to their request. Dr. Samuel 
Parker, of Ithaca, N. Y., a Congregational minister and a 
supporter of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions — the foreign Missionary Society of the Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed Churches — was 
one of the first, and I am not sure but the very first, among 
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Protestants, to take up the call and urge a quick and hearty 
response. But his efforts did not arouse those to whom he 
appealed to sufficient activity to begin operations at once. 
The Macedonian cry reached the ears of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass. He was a man of action, prompt and decisive, and on 
March 20, 1833, he wrote a letter to the Methodist Missionary 
Board suggesting the establishment of a mission to the Flat- 
heads without delay. This Board having a fund which could 
be used at once, considered the suggestion favorably, and after 
a few preliminaries, Dr. Fisk became the leading spirit in pro- 
moting the enterprise. 

In recalling the young men who had been former students 
under him, his mind reverted to one Jason Lee, who had come 
to his school from Canada, and who was then in the service 
of the Wesleyan church at Stanstead, Canada, the place of his 
birth. 

Mr. Lee caught the inspiration from Dr. Fisk and at once 
said, "Here am I, send me." Needed preparations were made 
as rapidly as circumstances would permit, and in March, 1834, 
Revs. Jason Lee and Daniel Lee, and three laymen, Cyrus 
Shepard, P. L. Edwards and C. M. Walker, started in com- 
pany with Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth, of Massachusetts, who 
was coming west on a business expedition. 

On the way across the plains, Sunday, July 27, 1834, Mr. 
Lee held public worship in a grove. This was the first re- 
ligious service he conducted after starting for the Pacific 
slope from Liberty, Mo., April 21, 1834. His audience was a 
mixed company of Indians, half breeds and Canadian French- 
men. That evening, while two of the French-Canadians were 
racing, a third one ran across the track and a collision ensued 
which caused the death of one of the riders. Although the 
deceased person was a Roman Catholic, Captain Thomas Mc- 
Kay, requested Mr. Lee to conduct the funeral service, which 
he did the next day, thus making Monday, July 28, 1834, mem- 
orable as being the day on which the first funeral service west 
of the Rocky Mountains was conducted by a Protestant min- 
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ister. On Monday, September 15, 1834, Mr. Lee and party 
arrived at Fort Vancouver, and were kindly received by Dr. 
McLoughlin and the gentlemen of the fort. Several days were 
spent by Mr. Lee in looking' out a mission station. At length a 
suitable one was found, whereupon he returned to the fort on 
Saturday, September 27. The next day he held religious serv- 
ices at the fort, and the following account I take from his 
diary: 

"Essayed to preach to a mixed congregation of English, 
French, Scotch, Irish, Indians, Americans, half-breeds, Japan- 
ese, etc. some of whom did not understand five words of 
English. Found it extremely difficult to collect my thoughts 
or find language to express them ; but am thankful that I have 
been permitted to plead the cause of God on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the banners of Christ were never 
before unfurled. Great God ! grant that it may not be in vain, 
but may some fruit appear even from this feeble attempt to 
labour for thee. 

"Evening: — Preached again, but with as little liberty as in 
the morning ; but still I find it is good to worship in the public 
congregation. My Father in Heaven, I give myself to Thee. 
May I ever be Thine and wholly Thine — always directed by 
Thine unerring counsel, and ever so directed as to be most 
beneficial in the world, and bring most glory to the Most High, 
that I may at last be presented without spot, and blameless 
before the throne." 

Lee intended to locate in the Flathead country, but Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin persuaded him to abandon that idea and establish 
his mission in the Willamette Valley, giving as a reason that 
he would be more easily protected in the event of attack by 
Indians if he was not so far away from Vancouver. Lee 
yielded to this argument, and began his work in what is now 
Marion County, a few miles below Salem. That mission farm 
is now owned by Mr. A. M. Lafollet. It may be of interest 
to know that on September 22, 1834, Lee and his companions 
were on French Prairie, that on the following Sunday, Sep- 
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tember 28, he preached at Vancouver, and on the next day, 
September 29, preparations were made for returning to lay the 
foundation of Christian work here, and on October 6 the jour- 
ney was completed and the party encamped on the spot selected 
for their mission ten miles north of Salem, on the east bank of 
the Willamette river. 

The first sermon preached by Mr. Lee in the Willamette 
Valley was on October 19 at the house of Mr. Gervais, near 
the present town of that name, and the congregation was 
composed of French, half castes and Indians. The following 
March, Mr. Shepard, who had taught school at Vancouver 
during the winter, assumed charge of the mission school. Lee 
soon saw that he was poorly equipped to accomplish what he 
desired, hence he appealed for reinforcements. In response, 
Dr. Elijah White and his wife, Alanson Beers and wife, Miss 
Anna Maria Pittman, Miss Susan Downing, and Miss Elvira 
Johnson, arrived in May, 1837, and in September of that year 
Rev. David Leslie and wife, Rev. H. K. W. Perkins and Miss 
Margaret Smith arrived. With this addition the way seemed 
clear to Lee to advance his outposts. Accordingly he made 
a trip as far south as Fort Umpqua. from which he returned 
in March, 1838. This not proving altogether satisfactory, he 
concluded to establish a mission at The Dalles, and with this 
purpose in view he left the Willamette on March 14, 1838, and 
reached his destination on the 22d. The mission there was 
decided upon and placed in charge of Rev. H. K. W. Perkins 
and Rev. Daniel Lee. 

Affairs moved along in the even tenor of their way until 
July 16, 1837 — a day which should be forever memorable in 
the history of religious effort on the Pacific Coast. That day 
Jason Lee was married to Anna Maria Pittman, Cyrus Shep- 
ard to Susan Downing, and Charles Roe to Miss Nancy, an 
Indian maiden of the Callapooia tribes. Rev. Daniel Lee offi- 
ciated at the marriage of Jason Lee, and then the latter per- 
formed the ceremony for the other two couples, and preached 
a powerful sermon from Numbers 10:29— "Come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good : for the Lord hath spoken good con- 
cerning Israel." 
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The rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church were then 
read by Mr. Lee, after which he baptized the young man just 
married and received him into the church and administered 
the Lord's Supper. At this point a young man who had been 
raised a Quaker and who for some time had shown a change 
of heart, asked to be baptized and partake of the Lord's Sup- 
per. This man's name was Webley Hauxhurst, and I have 
been informed that he lived a consistent, well ordered Christian 
life until his death fifty years later. Thus it was that the ordi- 
nances of the church were observed for the first time, according 
to the Protestant form, on the Pacific Coast. 

The following winter Lee felt that a special effort should be 
made to arouse a greater interest in the religious work of 
Oregon, and began to realize that it was not alone to the In- 
dians that the Gospel should be preached, but that the gradu- 
ally increasing population of the whites should also have 
Christian privileges. With this in view he started east over- 
land in March, 1838, carrying with him a memorial to Con- 
gress from the American settlers in Oregon which aroused 
such a degree of interest on the part of the President and 
Congress that five thousand dollars was given out of the "Se- 
cret Service" fund of the Government to aid in Americanizing 
Oregon. Lee's efforts produced a sensation, arousing the mis- 
sionary authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church to vig- 
orous action. This resulted in the equipment of the Ship Lau- 
sanne for a voyage around the Horn to Oregon, and upon Octo- 
ber 25, 1839, she set sail for the Far West carrying 51 souls, 
known as the "Great Reinforcement," arriving in the Columbia 
in May, 1840, and finally debarking at Vancouver on June 1st. 
Soon after, three buildings were erected in Salem — the first 
there — and thus that place became the headquarters of the 
Methodist mission field. The preaching force brought on the 
Lausanne were allotted as follows : Nisqually, Puget Sound, 
J. P. Richmond; Clatsop, J. H. Frost; Umpqua, Gustavus 
Hines, W. W. Kone ; The Dalles, Daniel Lee, H. K. W. Per- 
kins ; Willamette Station, Daniel Leslie ; Willamette Falls, A. F. 
Waller. 
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In connection with Rev. J. P. Richmond it may be said that 
he was the first minister to begin work north of the Columbia 
River; that in the summer of 1840 he went to a point about 
twenty miles from the present city of Tacoma, and built a log 
cabin, and surrounded it by a stockade for defense from the 
Indians, about three-quarters of a mile from old Fort Nis- 
qually, which was a post of the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company, a branch of the Hudson's Bay Company, established 
in 1833, and that here, on August 16, 1841, Dr. W. H. Willson 
and Miss Chloe A. Clark were married. The first child of 
this union was the late Mrs. J. K. Gill of this city. 

The name of Willamette Falls was soon changed to Oregon 
City, and there Waller erected the first Protestant church on 
the Pacific Coast, the building of which was begun in 1843 and 
dedicated in 1844. A little later he built the first house of 
worship in Salem. Farly in 1842 it was decided to create 
an educational institution to be known as the Oregon Institute, 
and on October 26, 1842, it formally came under the control 
of the Methodist Church, and the "Oregon and California Mis- 
sion Conference" was organized, by authority given by the 
General Conference of the United States, on September 5, 
1849. At this time on the entire Pacific Coast there were 348 
members of the Methodist Church and six probationers; of 
Sunday Schools there were nine, with 261 scholars. At the 
close of the Conference of March 22, 1853, which by that time 
was called the Oregon Conference, there were 35 local preach- 
ers, 558 church members, and 214 probationers. 

The first camp meeting in Oregon or on the coast was near 
what is now Hillsboro, and was begun on July 12, 1843. The 
first day 14 were present, Rev. Jason Lee preaching from the 
text, "Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them." The other ministers present 
were: Rev. Gustavus Hines, Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, Rev. 
David Leslie, and Rev. Harvey Clark, the latter a Congrega- 
tionalist. Mrs. Wiley Edwards, now of Portland, is probably 
the only person living who was present at that meeting. On 
Sunday there were about 60 present, of whom 19 were not pro- 
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fessing Christians. At the close of the day 16 of these made a 
public profession, among them Joseph L* Meek, so well known 
in the early annals of Oregon. 

I now return to Dr. Parker. By the spring of 1835 he had 
been commissioned by the American Board, and had chosen 
Dr. Whitman to be his companion in undertaking "an explor- 
ing mission to ascertain by personal observation the condition 
of the country, the character of the Indian tribes, and the 
facilities for introducing the Gospel and civilization among 
them." Dr. Parker started on March 14, from Ithaca, New 
York, and arrived at St. Louis on April 4, finding Dr. Whitman 
already there. They proceeded on their journey and arrived 
at Green River on August 12. Here they met a large number 
of Indians, and it became apparent at once that they were 
not prepared to do the work that they saw would be needed 
among the Indians, consequently Dr. Whitman returned east, 
taking with him two NeX Perce boys, whose presence in the 
East greatly assisted him in arousing the Christian public 
to activity in missionary effort. The effect of this was to 
secure an adequate equipment, and in March, 1836, Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Spalding, and Mr. W. H. 
Gray started on the trip overland to Oregon. They arrived at 
Vancouver September 12. Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding 
were the first white women to cross the continent, and for the 
first time a wagon was brought to waters flowing into the 
Columbia. Dr. Whitman at once selected his mission station 
at Wai-il-et-pu, six miles west of the present city of Walla 
Walla, and in October he and Mrs. Whitman went thither and 
began their work among the Cayuses. In November Mr. and 
Mrs. Spalding went to Lapwai on the Clearwater, thirteen miles 
from the present city of Lewiston, a tributary of the Snake, 
and raised their standard among the Nez Perces. The mis- 
sion church at Wai-il-et-pu was formally organized August 
18, 1838, with seven members. That fall reinforcements ar- 
rived in the persons of Rev. Elkanah Walker and wife, Rev. 
Gushing Eells and wife, Rev. A. B. Smith and wife, W. H. 
Gray and wife, and Andrew Rogers — all sent by the American 
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Board. All of these united with the mission church already re- 
ferred to on Sept. 2d, making a membership of sixteen. At a 
meeting held soon after Mr. Gray was selected to assist Mr. 
Spalding, Mr. Smith to aid Dr. Whitman, Messrs. Walker and 
Eells were to select a new location among the Spokanes, and the 
place chosen was six miles north of Spokane river. In the 
summer of 1839 Mr. Smith located at his own request at 
Kamiah, sixty miles from Lapwai, and remained until 1842, 
when he dissolved his connection with the mission and went 
to Sandwich Islands. In the fall of 1839 Mr. Gray removed 
from the mission and located in the Willamette, and for a time 
was a teacher at the Oregon Institute at Salem. With these 
exceptions the missionary force among the Indians remained 
the same until it was broken up by the massacre of Dr. Whit- 
man, his wife, and twelve others on November 29-30, 1847. 

In 1840 Rev. Harvey Clark and Rev. John S. Griffin came 
to Oregon as independent Congregational missionaries. The 
latter sought a location among the Indians of the Snake River 
region, but finally abandoned it and came to the Willamette 
valley and settled in the vicinity of what is now Hillsboro. 
Mr. Clark also came to the valley and settled at West Tualatin, 
now Forest Grove. The first Congregational church to be 
organized was that of "The First Church of Tualatin Plains," 
as it was originally called, in 1842, of which Rev. Mr. Griffin 
was the acting pastor. In 1845 the location was changed to 
Forest Grove, when Rev. Harvey Clark became the pastor. 
Early in his ministry a log house was built which answered 
for school use on week days and church purposes on Sunday. 
In this building what is now Pacific University had its origin. 
The second Congregational church organized was that at 
Oregon City, in 1844, with three members. This was really 
a Presbyterian church, and was first known as "The First 
Presbyterian Church of Willamette Falls." Rev. Mr. Gark 
served the church until 1847, walking thither from Forest 
Grove, at every preaching service, a distance of more than 
twenty miles. He was followed by Rev. Lewis Thompson a 
Presbyterian minister, who preached a few times. A Mr. 
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Robert Moore, the leading Presbyterian member, having" with- 
drawn to assist in the organization of a Presbyterian Church on 
the west side of the river at Linn City, the remainder of the 
members, some time in the latter part of 1848, voted to change 
the name to the "First Congregational Church of Oregon City." 

Rev. George H. Atkinson, of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Andover, the first minister sent to the Pacific Coast by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, arrived at Oregon 
City on June 23, 1848, via Cape Horn. His first service was 
held in a private house, and the membership of the church 
numbered seven. Subsequent services were held in the court 
room and then in the basement of a house; but by August, 
1850, a church edifice was erected at a cost of $3,900, and 
dedicated. Lumber was $80.00 per thousand; carpenters' 
wages ten dollars a day ; windows, twenty dollars apiece ; and 
everything else in proportion. The lot where the church now 
stands cost $250.00, and it was covered with heavy timber, 
most of which was removed by Dr. Atkinson. He did a good 
deal in aiding to build the church in carrying lumber, brick 
and mortar. Labor was indeed very hard to get, as a large 
proportion of the population had gone to the gold mines in 
California. Out of these two churches came the organization 
of the Congregational Association of Oregon on July 13, 1848. 

The third Congregational Church was that at Milwaukie, 
organized in 1850 by Rev. Horace Lyman, with three mem- 
bers. At that time it was difficult to decide which was the 
most promising place for a church, Milwaukie or Portland. 
At length, however, it became apparent that the latter place 
would lead, hence all the members at Milwaukie moved away. 

The fourth was the First of Portland, on June 15, 1851, 
by Rev. Horace Lyman, pastor, with ten members, and the 
fifth was that of the First Church of Salem on July 4, 1852 
by Rev. D. R. Williams, who had taught school at Forest 
Grove for the greater part of the previous year. 

Among our Baptist brethren the early church organizations 
were as follows: The church of West Union, May 25, 1844 
with six members. That fall Rev. Vincent Snelling, the first 
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Baptist minister to reach Oregon, arrived and served this 
church for a time. Its location was a few miles north of 
Hillsboro, Washington County. Revs. Ezra Fisher and Heze- 
kiah Johnson (1845) were the next Baptist ministers to arrive, 
and churches were organized at Yamhill and Rickreall in 1846, 
at Oregon City in 1847, at Clatsop plains, near Astoria, in 
1848. These, with the West Union church, had a combined 
membership of 95. On June 23 and 24, 1848, pursuant to 
a call by the West Union church, an association was organized, 
each church being represented by four delegates. It was 
resolved that two hundred dollars be raised at once to employ 
a minister to travel and preach within the bounds of the 
association for one year. The church at Forest Grove was 
organized on May 22, 1852, and it was the thirteenth Baptist 
church organized in Oregon. 

In the period under review there was but one Presbyterian 
church organized, that of Clatsop Plains, on September 19, 
1846, by Rev, Lewis Thompson, and in the historical summary 
of the growth of the Presbyterian denomination in Oregon, 
published by the First Presbyterian Church in Portland under 
date of June 18, 1899, it asserted that that "was the first 
Presbyterian Church on the Pacific Coast." The Presbytery 
of Oregon was organized on November 19, 1851. 

The first service of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
original Oregon Territory was held at Vancouver in 1836, by 
Rev. Mr. Beaver, the chaplain of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
He held services at Cathlamet, also. Rev. St. M. Fackler held 
services at Champoeg, and possibly at Oregon City. The 
first Episcopal missionary was Rev. William Richmond, who 
arrived in Portland in May, 1851, and organized Trinity Church 
on May 18. On the 25th he organized St. Paul's at Oregon 
City. The first Roman Catholic Church in Portland was dedi- 
cated Feb. 22, 1852. By the end of 1854, the total number of 
Catholics in Oregon Territory was 303. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of certainty the 
number of professed Christians connected with Protestant 
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churches in Oregon at the close of the year 1852, but it will be 
seen from the foregoing that the Methodist, Congregational, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian denominations were 
represented in an organized form — the aggregate of all prob- 
ably not exceeding 1,000 persons. To my knowledge there 
was a goodly number of the Disciples of Christ — sometimes 
known as "Campbellites" — in this field, but I do not think 
there was any regular organization. The total population of 
Oregon at the close of the year 1849 was about 10,000. 



